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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


February  12,  1809 


Thomas  Lincoln,  or- 
phaned in  his  early  boyhood, 
a wandering  laborer,  “ig- 
norant, needy  and  thriftless,”  of  a 
rude  and  rugged  pioneer  ancestry, 
every  generation  of  which  had  strug- 
gled with  the  hardships,  toils  and 
perils  of  frontier  life — having  wan- 
dered from  his  native  Virginia  wil- 
derness to  the  newer  one  of  Ken- 
tucky— at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
married  Nancy  Hanks,  of  a family, 
like  the  Lincolns,  with  no  pride  of 
ancestry  nor  hope  of  fortune ; a most 
estimable  woman  withal,  superior 
mentally  to  her  husband  and  more 
serious  of  purpose.  This  was  in 
1806.  Three  years  later,  to  this 
parentage  that  had  inherited  poverty 
and  augmented  the  heritage — in  a 
miserable  hut — a one-roomed  cabin 
without  floor  or  window  in  a sterile 
and  solitary  part  of  that  Kentucky 
wilderness ; “in  the  midst  of  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances  that  ever 
witnessed  the  advent  of  a hero  into 
the  world,”  a son  was  born  on  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1809. 


This  son  they  named  Abraham. 
And  from  the  squalor  and  wretch- 
edness of  that  nativity,  through 
years  of  toil  and  struggle  and  suf- 
fering, the  heir  to  it  all  rose  to  be 
the  Patriot,  the  Statesman,  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Liberator  — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-one,  this  child 
of  the  wilderness,  this  farm  laborer, 
rail-splitter,  flat-boatman,  this  sur- 
veyor, lawyer,  orator,  statesman  and 
patriot,  found  himself  elected  by  the 
great  party  which  was  pledged  to 
prevent  at  all  hazards  the  further 
extension  of  slavery,  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Republic,  bound 
to  carry  out  that  purpose,  to  be  the 
leader  and  ruler  of  the  nation  in  its 
most  trying  hour. 

As  he  contemplated  the  woes  that 
sectional  hate  and  partisan  frenzy 
had  brought  upon  his  beloved  coun- 
try, threatening  its  life,  and  for  the 
healing  of  which  all  his  earnest  ap- 
peals to  the  patriotism  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  eager  assurances  of  his 
national  good  will  and  determination 
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to  abide  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  had  been 
rejected,  Lincoln — with  his  great 
heart  bleeding — bowed  his  shoulders 
to  the  tremendous  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility that  met  him  at  the  out- 
set of  his  administration.  No  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  ever  had 
an  equal  responsibility. 

With  a marvelous  patience;  un- 
complaining, even  magnanimous, 
under  misrepresentation  and  calum- 


ny such  as  the  worst  of  men  might 
not  expect  to  have  put  upon  them; 
firm  and  unwavering;  sustained  by 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  and  patriotism  of  his  policy 
and  course  and  in  the  righteousness 
of  his  motives;  his  one  sworn  pur- 
pose to  save  and  preserve  to  poster- 
ity the  Government  whose  destinies 
had  been  confided  to  his  care,  he 
went  forward  to  the  end.  Great 
was  his  triumph. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  AND  FIVE  MINUTE  TALKS 


LINCOLN  Memorial  Sunday  is 
on  the  calendar  of  our  Sun- 
day-schools for  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1916.  The  entire  month 
of  February  is  assigned,  by  adjust- 
ment with  all  the  societies,  to  the 
study  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  and  contri- 
butions to  this  cause,  as  has  been 
usual  for  the  past  few  years. 

An  interesting,  new  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Service  has  been  prepared 
and  can  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  A.  M.  A.  offices  by  writing  to 
the  secretary. 

Five  Minute  Talks  have  also  been 
prepared  for  study  during  each  of 
the  Sundays  of  February.  These 
each  present  some  form  of  A.  M.  A. 
work.  They  are  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a story,  every  one  being  a 
most  interesting  and  attractive  mes- 
sage. The  study  for  February  will 
stand  as  follows : 

February  6th,  “And  the  Winds 
Blew.” 

February  13th,  “Lincoln  Memorial 

Exercise.” 

February  20th,  “The  Real  Indian 

Boy.” 

February  27th,  “In  Earnest?’ 


Such  a study  as  this  must  surely 
interest  and  be  of  value  in  present- 
ing the  privilege  and  duty  of  Chris- 
tian Patriotism  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  Sunday-school  les- 
son. Almost  every  school  can  give 
the  short  period  necessary  at  the 
opening  or  closing  exercise  of  the 
Sunday-school  session  to  this  unique 
and  interesting  study. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Exercise 
was  used  by  80,000  young  people  in 
our  Sunday-schools  last  year.  Our 
standard  this  year  is  100,000  and 
we  hope  that  this  encouraging  num- 
ber may  be  secured  for  this  study. 

The  gifts  of  the  Sundays-schools 
also  come  into  the  treasury  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in 
many  cases  and  are  a valuable  and 
almost  essential  element  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  possible.  We  are 
hoping  that  the  gifts  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools will  be  largely  increased 
this  year  and  that  Endeavor  Socie- 
ties also  will  observe  this  important 
anniversary  in  the  interests  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  If  the  gifts  are  marked 
for  Lincoln  Memorial  Sunday  they 
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may  be  credited  on  the  apportion- 
ment pledge  of  the  church.  We 
speak  for  a record  response  in  the 
interests  of  Christian  Patriotism 


and  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association 
for  the  handicapped  people  of  our 
own  country. 


A JEWISH  ESTIMATE  OF  A MODERN  PROPHET 
By  Rabbi  Max  Heller,  New  Orleans,  La. 


IT  is  sometimes  asked  why  these 
stirring  times  do  not  breed 
prophets  as  illumined,  as  su- 
perior to  worldly  ambition,  as  in- 
accessible to  fear,  as  were  the  men 
who  guided  and  reproved  ancient 
Israel.  One  might  offer  in  explana- 
tion the  fact  that  a simpler  life 
breeds  greater  concentration,  a more 
single-minded  heroism  of  the  self- 
forgetful  idealist,  a closer  and  more 
entire  communion  with  the  divine. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  justly 
be  contended  that  the  race  of 
prophets  has  not  died  out  altogether, 
that  their  exalted  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  righteousness  and  peace 
has  not  been  left  devoid  of  followers, 
if  even  at  a distance ; we  have,  even  in 
these  confused  and  divided  times, 
statesmen,  writers,  teachers,  whose 
fearless  service  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  brotherhood,  whose  ardent  es- 
pousal of  the  interests  of  humanity, 
mark  them  as  worthy  disciples  of 
their  prophet  prototypes.  Such 
men,  Booker  T.  Washington  among 
them,  are  certain  to  loom  larger  on 
the  horizons  of  history  the  farther 
we  recede  from  the  time  which  knew 
them  too  intimately  to  assign  to 
them  their  ultimate  standing  among 
the  giants  of  the  ages. 

By  a curious  coincidence  of  feel- 
ing the  leader  whom  we  mourn  has 
been  acclaimed  innumerable  times 
as  the  Moses  of  his  race.  Of  Moses 


the  Bible  speaks  as  having  been  the 
greatest  of  all  prophets,  the  one  with 
whom  the  Almighty  “spake  face  to 
face,”  who  “was  trusted  in  all  of 
God’s  house.”  We  Jews,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  law-giver  of  our  people 
who  was  also  our  leader  out  of  bond- 
age, love  to  speak  of  him  as  “our 
teacher  Moses,”  for  teaching  is,  to 
us,  the  grandest  of  all  human  ser- 
vice. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
enter,  however  briefly  or  cursorily, 
into  an  examination  of  the  career 
and  the  personality  of  our  lamented 
friend,  we  shall  find  this  compari- 
son which  suggested  itself  to  so 
many  as  obvious  and  striking,  to 
be  no  mere  superficial  phrase  or  ex- 
ternal resemblance,  but  to  finish  es- 
sential analogies  of  function,  method 
and  character. 

One  of  the  sublimest  features  in 
the  heroic  career  of  Moses  lies  in 
the  splendid  renunciation,  the  loyal 
devotion  to  the  down-trodden  with 
which  it  opens ; out  of  the  royal 
palace  where  he  was  being  reared 
as  a princess’s  adopted  son,  Moses 
steps  down  to  his  people  and,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  espouses  their  quarrel 
and  makes  common  cause  with  their 
suffering.  Booker  Washington  dedi- 
cated his  talents  to  the  uplift  of  his 
people  and  remained  poor,  harnessed 
to  the  toilsome  labor  and  arousing 
the  world  and  his  people  to  their 
respective  duties,  probably  shorten- 
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in g his  life  by  the  severe  strains 
which  he  was  constantly  imposing 
upon  his  rich  resources  of  body  and 
soul. 

Like  all  genuine  prophets,  Booker 
Washington  was,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  not  only  a teacher 
but  a born  preacher,  forcefully  sim- 
ple, fearlessly  direct,  winningly,  ir- 
resistibly kind.  The  address  which 
he  delivered  at  New  Orleans  a few 
months  ago  to  an  admiring  audience 
recruited  for  the  best  element  of  all 
classes  of  our  population  was  one  of 
the  sanest,  simplest,  most  persuasive 
sermons  ever  listened  to.  It  had 
the  rare  virtue  of  dealing  not  with 
vague  generalizations,  abstract  tru- 
isms,' harmless  and  fruitless  com- 
monplaces, but  of  going  down  to  the 
rock  bottoms  of  every-day  reality 
until  the  most  primitive  of  intellects 
could  not  only  understand  all  of 
each  point,  but  make  ready  and  close 
application  to  the  problems  and  tasks 
of  each  individual  life.  The  address 
was  not  only  as  a well  masked  ser- 
mon, a marvel  of  plain  directness 
and  classical  simplicity;  it  accom- 
plished the  rare  and  difficult  achieve- 
ment of  disclosing  to  a people  its 
foibles  and  shortcomings  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stranger  and  onlooker, 
without  giving  rise  to  the  faintest 
protest  of  offense  and  mortification; 
so  earnest,  so  moderate  and  so  broth- 
erly was  the  temper  of  the  lesson. 
He  managed  to  teach,  to  reprove  and 
to  uplift  his  brothers,  openly  and 
without  fear  of  the  outsider;  yet  he 
never,  for  a moment,  forgot  or  re- 
nounced the  dignity  and  the  sense 
of  worth  of  himself  and  of  his  race. 

Lastly,  he  recalled,  by  his  work, 
and  by  his  noble  character,  the 


matchless  personality  of  Moses,  the 
great  lawgiver.  In  only  one  soli- 
tary passage  does  the  Bible  pause 
to  comment  on  the  virtues  of  Moses 
which,  elsewhere,  it  allows  us  merely 
to  infer  from  the  words  and  deeds 
it  relates;  it  tells  us  that  “the  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  more  than 
any  man  ever  was  upon  earth.” 
Meekness  is  the  truest  test  of  a great 
soul ; the  humble  patience  that  en- 
dures injustice  without  murmur; 
that  is  the  unmistakable  seal  of  the 
loftiest  self-abnegation.  Through- 
out his  life  the  attitude  as  between 
the  races  and  sections  which  Booker 
Washington  insistently  advocated 
was  that  of  brotherhood  and  union, 
of  mutual  esteem  and  harmonious 
co-operation.  He  sowed  no  hatred, 
resentment  or  vindictiveness ; he  did 
not  exploit  his  oratory  for  lurid  ap- 
peals to  the  sleeping  impulses  of 
sectionalism.  Nor  did  he  seek 
Northern  latitudes,  to  traduce  his 
Southern  home  and  his  Southern 
neighbors  with  a host  of  plaints  and 
incriminations.  He  loved  the  South 
as,  after  all,  the  kindliest  home  of 
his  race;  he  lived  at  peace  with  his 
neighbors,  over-looking  their  little 
shortcomings ; to  his  people  he 
preached  the  gospel  of  helpfulness 
and  loyalty,  of  fond  attachment  to 
the  glebe,  and  faithful,  constant  ser- 
vice to  the  employer.  The  milk  of 
human  kindness  made  every  one  of 
his  utterances  palpitate  with  broth- 
erliness and  affection ; there  was 
strong  within  him  the  lovable,  kindly 
faithfulness  of  his  people,  their  de- 
light in  the  soft  strains  of  melting 
and  soothing  melody,  their  sunny 
enjoyment  of  unforced,  genial,  whim- 
sical humor. 


